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A blooming garden, 


Adorn’d with flowers of every rainbow hue, 


And fragrant odour. 
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For the Parterre. 
THE ESCRITOIRE—No. 18. 
By Simon Scribble, Esquire. 


Among the various inhabitants of our 
world, there are none more perpetually, 
or more pre-eminently miserable than 
those who yield to the influence of an 
extreme and romantic sensibility. 

Sensihiity, when guided a guarded 
by reason and judgment is a blessing of 
no ordinary magnitude. It purges from 
the sou! the sordid dross of earth, and el- 
evates it toa communion with the heaven 
of its destiny. It gives atone and vigour, 
and action to its noblest faculties, and 
furnishes a powerful excitement to deeds 
of charity and benevolence. Without 
this vital spirit stirring within us, and 
leavening our lump of mortality, we should 
become a mere “ mass of animated dust,” 
owning no motive but our interest, nor 
restriction but our will. It is sensibility 
which exalts and purifies the soul; which 
expands its beauties, developes its vir- 
tues, and exhales its fragrance by the ex- 
Citation it occasions. 

Opposed to this is a fictitious and ima- 
ginary sentiment, which, though dignifi- 
ed by the same title, is as essentially dif- 
ferent as prudence and parsimony. It is 
that fastadious delicacy which revolts at 
every thing exhibiting the slightest symp- 


tom of indecency or indifference. That 
exquisite refinement which “ strains at a 
gnat and swallows a cammel,” which re- 
probates every deviation from those prin- 
ciples of universal philanthropy and fan- 
ciful commiseration which it has adopt- 
ed, whileat the same moment it is commit- 
ting actions that brutality would not dare 
to perpetrate, and apathy would blush to 
avow; which sympathizes with an incar- 
cerated starling, compassionates an in- 
truding fly and weeps over the body of 
a dead ass, yet suffers an aged mother to 
languish in the loathsome recesses of a 
dungeon, unnoticed and unrelieved. It is 
observable that such as display the great- 
est quantity of this tinsel ornament, this 
varnish of humanity, are possessed of 
hearts the least soft and flexible, when 
an appeal is really made to their feelings; 
and that those who sigh and weep, and 
whine over a tale of “ delicate distress,” 
seldom have a sigh, a tear or accent to be- 
stow on objects that deserve assistance. 
There are some, who, from an aifecta- 
tion of peculiar susceptibility, or from the 
perverted sentiments they have imbibed 
in the course of a frivolous and desultory 
reading, which their natural strength of 
mind is not sufficient to counteract, yield 
the guidance of their judgment to pas- 
sion, and as they are progressively sensi- 





‘tive become proportionably wretched.-—- 
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With bosoms tremulously alive to al! 
that can awaken their sympathies, or en- 
gage thair affections, they are in a state of 
continual excitement and _ irritation.— 
This shatters and weakens the nerves anc’ 
produces upon the material frame, lassi 
tude, debility and dejection Persons o! 
this character do not generally survey the 
bright side of objects, and from thence 
derive those scources of enjoyment whic! 
the delicacy of these senses might enable 
them to de. On the contrary, all is in- 
volved in the sombre hue of melancholy. 
and all that they perceive or perform is 
rendered by this exquisite tone of their 
feelings, the occasion of disquietude and 
uneasiness. We need only refer to the 
examples of Collins, Cowper and Smart, 
to convince us that extreme sensibility. 
so far from being a means of enjoyment, 
is, in reality, a most deplorable misfor- 
tune. 
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For the Parterre. 
SEPARATION, 
TOD P 


When the last gleam of day-light enlivens the 

hil, 
And glitters in rain-bows that rise from the rill; 
The soul tastes the brightness the hour bestows 
And flush‘d with new joy like the horizon giows. 





Then love we to rove on the precincts of light, 
Which barrier in vain the intrusions of night, 
And cling to the list fleeting glances of day, 
Till they melt in the ocean of darkness away. 


Thus in Friendship’s embraces we linger awhile 
To repeat an adieu and exchange a last sinile, 
Entwin’d in the blissful communion of heart, 
Until time cuts the cord and compelis us to 

part. 


But the morning again in her glory wiil rise, 
And wash with the showers the stains from the 

skies, 
The s:reams of her light on our bosoms will pour, 
And wake us to life and to rapture once more. 


Thus the moments of absence will quickly roll 
by, 
*Till the day-spring of happiness dims on our 
And the tear-drops which hallow’d the heart 
felt embrace, 
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Vessrs. Editors, 


detailed in my last. affurded matter of 
reflection for several days. 
of various and cogent duties prevented 


was at home. 
in, L immediately complied, and was ip 


imposes a restraint upon me, and mores. 
a 


appearance, 
\ 
there is a ceremonious formality which 
the presence of strangers imposes upon 
one, that | particularly, and at Mr. K—'s 
especially, wished to avoid. 
which. (if the true reasons must he divul- 
ged) I desired an uninterrupted and so- 
ciable evening’s conversation with Miss 
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PROGRESS OF LOVE. 
Letter lV. 
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The u>graceful misfortunes whiy 
cperienced at Miss Viarian’s party 
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repetition of the visit until the other 
vening. [then called and was told she 
W ith an invitation to walk 


opes that [should have found her alone, 
hat is, without company, as it always 


7A ao 


er, | apprehended that I should find 9- 


mong it, some one who was present at 


he party when I made such an awkward 
the mere recollection of } 
vhich, made my cheeks burn. Besides, 


Add to 





EK » for ] was covetous of every wo- 
ment spent in her company. 
Upon entering the parlour, however, 
I was much disappointed. I there percei- 
ved a number of strange faces. among 
which 1 readily distinguished im Marian’s 
one more familiar. No difficulty in ob- 
taining a seat was now experienced, a 
there were many vacant, and I therefore 
took possession of a chair with more com- 
posure than I flattered myself I could 
command. 

When the company, who had arisen 
upon my appearance, resumed their seats, 
1 found myself situated between an el- 
derly lady and.2 gentleman of equal age, 
whom I judged to be her husband, althoug! 
[ afterwards ascertained that they were 
not married, but were only an antiquated 
maiden and bachelor who for sia years 
past seemed to entertain some notion 0 
matrimony but had not yet come to @ 
conclusion, perhaps for want of time. It 
was evident they did not intend to hurry 





Each pang of regret from our bosoms efface. 
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sion between them interrupted a brisk 
and loving discourse, but | was then un- 
conseiess of it. 

- This counle, who are about to form a 
prominent feature in this epistle, were in 
person a perfect contrast of each other 
but in character somewhat more similar 
The gentleman was corpulent and habit- 
ed in the singular costume of his youth. 
while the lady was as modern in her dress 
as the voungest of her sex. with the ex- 


| cention, that she wore a cap. to conceal. 


perhaps, the want of hair. But even this 
exhibited an unusual quantity of lace, and 
was tied with a pink ribbon. His voice 
was loud and deafening, hers squeaking 
and harsh. So far they differed, but in 


} one thing they agreed most admirably;— 


an unceasing volubility. 

From the contemplation of these two 
personages, I soon turned to that of the 
company. Running my eyes around the 
room, I observed that all were sedulously 
‘employed in discoursing with each other 
on various topics. But my eye was soon 
_arrested by Marian, who was sitting upon 

the sofa, listening with the most entranced 
attention to the conversation of a foreig- 
_ ner, to all appearance, who sat at her side. 
P 1 shall never forget the painful emotion 
p that thrilled through my aching heart, as 
FI regarded them. They sat facing each 


other, Lis arm extending along the top of 


pthe sofa, forming a pillow for her ivory 
Pheck, while her elbow rested upon his 

shoulder, the hand carelessly playing with 

his ruffles, and her other was placed upon 

her heart, which seemed to palpitate a- 

gainst it. Her whole mind seemed ab- 
sorbed in what he was relating, of which 
I could distinguish sufficient to under- 
Stand it was a narrow escape he had made 
from a shipwreck. In this narration he 
appeared to employ all the eloquence, 
while she listened to it with all the de- 
Lighted silence, of love. Sometimes when 
she interrupted the thread of his story 
‘ith some tender, anxious, or fearful en- 
uiry, then with the hand disengaged, he 
vould part the rich auburn locks that 
urled over her forehead, and while con- 
inuing the discourse he would often en- 
wine her willing fingers with his own.— 
Vhile from his Tips he poured the sweet 
melody of love into her soul, with his 
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eyes he seemed to read her heart as pub- 
lished in hers, which were raised in mute 
rapture to his. 

©! ye Gods! what misery did I .then 
feel. What feelings lacerated my breast, 
and in what agony was my soul writhed! 
My wretcheduess was insupportably 
heightened when I observed that this fa- 
voured and hated rival, was not only 
comely but disagreeably handsome; not 
only pleasing but dreadfully interesting; 


not only polite but most horribly accom-. 


plished, and thathe not only loved but 
be was, unfortunately, beyond doubt as- 
sured of a return! And as I perceived 
the company paid but little attention to 
their actions, 1 concluded in a moment 
that their mutual affection was well 
known, perhaps openly acknowledged. 
QO, Jealousy! “ thou green-eyed monster” 
never did I feel thy excrutiating pangs 
before, but now they inflicted in my breast 
the most tormenting sensations. 

The intervention of my neighbours 
gaudy cap, between my face and the par- 
ties I was so minutely and attentively 
observing, partly interrupted my gaze.— 
Conscious of some obstruction to my sight, 
but without thinking what it was (for I 
was perfectly absent) I gently lifted my 
hand to push it away. In the act of so 
doing 1 ran my thumb in the old maiden’s 
eye! A shrill seream which she gave made 
me start and suddenly withdraw my arm, 
the elbow of which in the celerity of the 
movement, struck the bachelor (who I 
now perceived was reaching the lady’s 
snuff across my lap) in the nose, just as I 
received a smart application of the snuff- 
box upon my head, which the enraged ma- 
tron threw at me. My head-however did 
not stop its flight, but merely opening the 
box by the percussion, caused it to empty 
its contents into the face of my next 
neighbour, whose nose I had just broken, 
and absolutely blinded him for some time. 

The company, who saw nothing but the 
latter part of the scene, unacquainted 
with the original cause, imagined the two 
old couple (who were not by any means 
of the most even tempers in the world) 
had quarrelled over my shoulders, and 
accordingly was most mightily diverted. 
Indeed, when I had escaped from the 
scene of action, to the other corner o 
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the room, I could not avoid joining hear- 
tily in the laugh. 

The fat gentleman, who could not open 
his eyes for the snuff, in his endeavours 
to’ escape through the door, ran against 
the fire place, but finding he had mista- 
ken the direction, he turned about and 
pursued a contrary course, and came 
athwart the chair of the distressed old 
maiden, who was wiping her eye with the 
tail of her white cambric dress. The pro- 
gress of the bulky old gentleman was not, 
however, to be interrupted by such tri- 
fling obstacles, so kicking the chair an- 
grily to one side, the occuoant finding her 
seat so suddenly taken from under her, 
cane upon the carpet, and the cause of 


This as you may imagine, was ampl 
satisfactory. We took sole possession of 
the sofa, and the remainder of the even, 
ing was passed in the most agreeable 
manner. At my usual hour, | took q 
leave, and before I retired to my pillow 
committed the adventures of the night to 
paper. 

Yours, &c. 

U. C. BIUS. 


———~ + 


with the ancient classic poets Echo, the daugh. 
ter of AER and TELLUS, 3s said to have fallen 





her fall immediately stumbled over her. 
Aroused and alarmed hy such a noise, 
Mr. FE who hid just retired to bed, 
wrapped himself in a coverlet, and in this 
ghost-like habit ran down to the parlour, 
where he arrived just in time to edd to 


whom being slighted, she mourned and wasied 
away, having nothing left but her voice. Fora 
more satisfactory and detailed relation, the rea. 


tionary,” or “Ovid’s Metamorphoses,” where the 
story may be read at full length. 
For the Parterre. 


ECHO’S FATAL LOVE. 





the ludicrousness of the scene. and to as- 


‘3+ the forl hatte d bate tate fi {In solitary woods and wilds forlorn, 
S18t the torlorn couple to rege 1 their reet.l (Nurs’d in Misfortune’s lap,) was ecito born; 
It was sometime before the COL! Pany | Frail child of carth, and daughter of the air, 


covld regain their gravity. ‘Vhe farce had) ecak, faint and feeble, —but how lovely fair! 


given another tone to my mind, and par- 
tially dispelled the gloom that had over- 
spread it. 


Before the company had all domiianal 


{ 


. Yes, lovely fair t at cheek of roseate hue, 

iGn which the breezes revelled, as they blew; 

; And sweet that lip, where Innocence had prest, 
‘the soul of simple Melody to rest; 

‘While pensive Melancholy hover’d nigh, 


[ The fable of the following, will doubtless be f | 


familiar to all those, who have any acquaintance Pf 


im love with Narcissus, a beautiful youth; by # 


der is referred to “Lemprier’s Classical De. 


their seats, Marian came over to me. I And spread celestial sweetness o’er ber eye. 
was much disposed to treat er coldly,| 
but there was a cheerfulness in her coun-|Oftimes she rov’d in Nature’s wide spread bow. 


teliance, that sympathetically effused it- 
self over mine. * If gave you a general 
introduction, sir.” said she, sweetly, “ to 
the company this evening, but | would 
now more particularly,” she continued, 
taking my rival by the hand, while my 
blood froze in my veins, * intreduce you 


to my brote: William!” Overjoyed to! 
find that he was her brother and not her! 


tover, ny heart beat high with transport, 
and | embraced him as heartily as if he 
had been along absent friend. “ You 
must excuse me sir,” she added, while her 
eyes sparkled, perhaps at my warm re- 
ception of her brother, “ for not having 
bestowed a just share of attention to you 
this evening. Brother yesterday return- 
ed from a long voyage, and he has been 
rehearsing some of his, to me, interesting 
adventures, particularly that of his ship- 


ers, 

|And stoop’d to catch the fragrance of the flov- 

} ers; 

iPlucking, as chance directed, every gem, 

: That shone most lovely on earth’s diadem; 

Then paus’d at times, to imitate the song, 

| The lonely Nightengsale had sung so long. 

| As thus alone she wandered thro’ the glade, 

ls lovely being rested in the shade; 

Sleep breath’d along those features, sweet and 
fair, 

Which dimm‘d the sparkling eyes that lingerd 
there; 

Upon his cheek the smile of pleasure hung, 

\nd Youth and Beauty ofer his pillow sung; 

Naecissvus own‘d that form so witching fait 

But ah! a heart unfeeling, nestled there: 

She gaz‘d—she vow‘d—but soon her vows were 
spurn‘d;— 

She lov'd—but found her passion unreturn‘d~ 


How sinks the soul to blighted Love a prey! 
How former joys and sorrows fade away! 
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And all its native energies depart; 
Reft of the only object it could prize, 
Without a hope, it-sickens, droops and dies. 


So Ecno fell;—no more in youth to bloom, 

She sought the deepest, darkest shades of gloom 

The cavern‘d haunts, where nightly tigers prey, 

The suniess Forest, where the toot of day 

Ne’er prest the grass that bars the devious road, 

The love-lorn Nymph selected her abode: 

And wandering there, she mocks the traveller‘s 

call, 

Unseen by any, and yet answering all._— 

MONTALDO 





(emer ee 
For the Parterre. 


PHRASEOLOGY. 

It has been very justly observed, that 
elegance of expression is absolutely as 
necessary as elegance of manners to form 
the accomplished lady or gentleman. 
Nothing can be more true; for though pol- 
ished manners may strike the attention 
on first acquaintance, yet a gross and in- 
harmonious method of expression will 
never fail to disgust. A choice of words 
to express our sentiments may be made 
without any appearance of pedantry or 
affectation; and such a selection is indis- 
pensible, for notwithstanding the argu- 
ments advanced are weighty and impres- 
sive, yet they lose their effect, if clothed 
in uncouth language 
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Though the schemes for avoiding dif- 
fuse circumlocution, have failed, never- 
theless the language abounds with words 
and phrases, at once forcible and com- 
prehensive. Words are certain sounds 
used by common consent as the medium of 
conveying our ideas—-they certainly 
must he; as a discovery of the meaning or 
derivation of many genera! received phra- 
ses, would embarrass the most profound 
linguist. 
“Tis English cut on Greek and Latin, 
Like fustian heretofore on satin” 

By way of amusement, I have collect- 
ed a number of the words and phrases to 
which | allude, and will here subjoin 
some of them for the benefit of all those 
concerned. In familiar conversation the 
following are in most general acceptation; 
viz. Oh La! my gracious, good Lerd. my 
patience, my souls, oh dear. hey day. now 
there, “Pon my honor. °Pen my consci- 
ence, so they say, so we go, oh gemeni, 
ih! H! Humph! I never seed the like, 
You don’t say so, Oh yes, To be sure, 
was there ever? &c, &c, &c. 

To express approbation, disapprobation, 
joy, fear and all the contending passions 
with which the human mind is agitated 
by an exhibition at the Theatre and other 
places of Public Amusement, the follow- 


Various schemes have been proposed to ing are the ton, viz—-Monstrous! Capital, 


render the English diction more lofty and 
sublime, by the total exclusion of the nu- 
merous articles, prepositions, and con- 
junctions with which it is burthened, and 
render them useless by 


vastly fine, Funny! Superb! shocking, 
most elegant! Purdigious Handsum! &c. 
&e, Ke. 

The numerous ejaculations used by 


substituting those who are in the polite habit of swear- 


words which would avoid circumlocu-|ing, I shall pass over in silence, concei- 
tion;—such attempts have proved abor-|ving the ubjects too low, and the phrases 


tive, and the language is found capable|but too well known. 


But for those whose 


of conveying to the anderstanding all the|tender consciences will not permit them 
sublime emotions of which the mind of|to deal in the language above alluded 


man is susceptible. 


5 . . 
to, I subjoin the following, conceiving 


There is, however a distinction to be|them briet, forcible, and comprehensive, 
observed between an appropriate selec-jto the understandings of every class oi 
tion of words. and pedantry.— By a judi- auditors; viz. Zounds! Egad! Hang me! 
cious choice it is not meant that persons|Faith! by St. Patrick, by St George! the 
should burthen their memories with all|/deuce and the Devil, by my old shoes; 


the abstruse and obsolete words which|may 


I never eat gingerbread, confound! 


the inspection of a dictionary may afford,}botheration. A numerous catalogue might 
but merely those which will enable them|be added to this class but I conceive 
to converse with propriety and elegance;|these to be some of the most genteel and 
a qualification which at all tifpes distin-jquite sufficient for a specimen. 


guishes the well-informed from the vul- 


gar. 


Which side of the Atlantic has the hon- 
or ef giving birth te the exclamations 
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and phrases I have adduced above, I aw 
not sapient enough on the subject to de- 
termine, but the celebrated Major Renne!, 
whilst in conversation with Professor 
Silliman, observed that the Ameri- 
cans had improved the English language 
by the introduction of many words and 
p rases atonce concise and energetic, 

y which diffuse circumlocution was 
avoided. It cannot be supposed that any 
of the phrases which | have quoted were 
alluded to by that gentleman, in the 
great compliment he bestowed on our 
countrymen; though many of them are 
extremely concise; for the honor of both 
nations I think we may with the greatest 
propriety ascribe their origin to the con- 
fusion of tongues at the building of Babel. 


RINALDO. 





[We believe there has never been published 
an account of the triumphal entry of General 
Jackson into New Orleans, after his celebrated 
victory ef the 8th of January 1815. ‘The follow 
ing is an extract of a letter from a lady, resi- 
dent at that place, and who officiating in the 
ceremony was therefore fully capable of descri- 
bing it. We flatter ourselves that its introduc- 
tion into our columns will not be displeasing to 
our readers. | 


New Orleans Feb. 3rd. 1815. 


“On the 24th ult. General Jackson 
was complimented in a manner that Gene- 
ral Washington, only, had ever before 
been honoured in America,—by a trium- 
phal entry, 


“ The ceremony was suggesteil by fe- 
male gratitude and was arranged entire- 
ly by the ladies. In our city you must 
know, there is a handsome public square 
which fronts the Levee; on the opposite 
side there is a range of handsome build- 
ings, called the Principal, the center 
of which is the Chapel. In the middle of 
the square and facing the grand entrance 
into the chapel, an elegant arch was 
erected, around which were twined, so as 
completely to conceal the wood-work, 
wreaths of laurel; and festoons of the same 
were continued from each side of the arch 
to the entrance of the square. Kighteen 
pillars | nine on either side | supported the 
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name of a state, surmounted by wreaths 
of various hues. The states were personi. 
‘ied hy eighteen young ladies wearing ip. 
on their heads white lave-veils, taste. 
fully confined by a white satin bandeay 
finished on the left by a golden star. On 
their left arms they carried white bask. 
ets with blue ornaments, filled with aru. 
ficial flowers. The four states which have 
been conspicuous in the late contest, were 
distinguished by white silk banners, sup. 
ported on blue and white staffs and bear. 
ing appropriate mottoes in large gold let. 
ters. Louisiana—Glory and safety; Miss- 
issippi Territory— Valour and generosity; 
Kentucky—Bravery and Patriotisin; Ten. 
nessee—Jackson and his herves. ‘The 
young ladies who represented these four 
stood nearest the arch, in front of the 
pillars bearing the names of those states; 
the others any where most convenient. 
Beneath the arch, on each side, were pe- 
destals on which were placed small girls 
who were directed to suspend wreaths of 
Laurel over the head of the General as he 
passed. Liberty and Justice were also 
personified by young girls. Behind the 
States the Matrons were arranged, and at 
a short distance back of them several 
handsome uniform companies were drawn 
up to prevent the people from incommo- 
ding us. 

A full band of music announced the ap- 
proach of the beloved General followed 
by his staff officers. The little girls mana- 
ged their wreaths to admiration. Louisi- 
ana stepped forward and presented an 
address, the composition of a Lady of 
this city, which the General deposited 
in his bosom. Flowers were liberally dis- 
tributed in his path. As he passed down 
the line he bowed on each side to the 
States, who joined from opposite sides 
followed by the matrons, and walked in 
procession after our Hero to the entrance 
of the Chapel. Here he was received by 
the Priest who gave him a benediction 
and a bough of laure! | consecrated, I sup- 
pose. | 
« We then entered the Chapel. Te 
Deum was sung, after which we had some 
music composed for the occasion. ‘Thus 
concluded one of the most interesting 
scenes of which I have ever been a spec- 





festoons and a medallion bearing the 


tator.”’ 
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THE PARTERRE. ai 


Por the Parterre. 
LINES TO MISS 


Farewell! it gives me pain to part, 





on this subject and I fear that I shall be 
considered as having made a trip to 
Abyssinia, when I inform the reader, that 


irom scenes like these belov’d by me— there was some years since, a Banian 


Who’ bitter are my griets, the heart 
Submits, with firm serenity. 


PeanaPs'—Aias, | FEEL "tis true, 
These eves shall ne’er behold again, 

Nor never more shall gaze on you, 
Thou cause of all my Joy and PAIN, 


Yet, never will this heart forget 
This joyless hour I spent with you;— 
Ever in mem’ry "twill be met, 


Whilst aBseENCE must my pangs RENEW. 


Farewell! I could have here been bless’d, 


tree, growing not far from Naddeap, 
which, probably aided by art, had spread 
nearly round a tank of about two thirds 
of an acre in size, so that the branches, 
diverging to the right. nearly meet those 
proceeding from the left. Many will 
perhaps, avail themselves of the asser- 
tion | offer, that “if I had not seen, I 
should not have believed it.” This won- 
derful tree was supported by its radical 
columns in a most extraordinary manner 
and probably would have long since be- 





come an object of that spirited research 
Vast scenes of sorrow here might DIE,— 


My head been pillow’d on thy breast, 
But no!—(’tis written in thine eye.) 


which has of late years prevailed in In- 
dia, were it not, that in consequence of 


EpMunp.|22 0x having been killed under it by some 


Washington City, April 10, 1817. 





elecount of the Burghut: or Banian 


Tree of India. 


European, the spot had been considered 
as defiled, and the tree, during the par- 
oxysm of fanatical zeal, destroyed, which 
caused the faukeer, who resided under its 
extensive shades to level it to the ground. 


The burghut generally known among We may safely consider, the burghut 
Europeans by the name of the Banian)as an unique in nature, for we may, I be- 


tree grows to an immense size in 


India:/lieve, search in vain for its parallel. We 


heing often known to measure from twen-|know of no production in the vegetable 


ty-five to thirty feet in girt. It is distin- 


world, which thus searches for support; 


guished from every other tree hitherto|and which, in exerting its order of cir- 
known, from the very peculiar circum-|culation, procures sap from that limb, 
stance of its throwing out roots from all) which was originally produced and fed 
its branches. ‘These being pendant, and|by one of its branches. These roots pro- 
perfectly lax, in time reach the ground,|ceed from all the branches indiscrimin- 
which they penetrate, and ultimately be-|ately, whether near or far removed from 
come substantial props to the massy, hor-| the ground, ‘They appear like new swabs, 
izontal boughs, which, but for such a such as are in use on board ships. How- 
support, must either be stopped in theirjever, few reach sufficiently low to take 


growth, or give way from their own 


ahold of the soil, except those of the 


weight. Many of these quondam roots, luwer branches. Ihave seen some do so 
changing their outward appearance from|from a greatheight, but they are thir, 
a brown, rough rind toa regular bark not and did not promise well. Many of the 


unlike that of the beech, increase to a 





ramifications pendent from the higher 


great diameter. They may be often seen beughs are seen to twine round the low- 
from four to five feet in circumference.jer branches; but without any obvious 


and in a true perpendicular line. 


When/jeffect oneither. Possibly, however, they 


they are numerous, as sometimes hap- ee, derive sustenance or support, eveD 


pens, an observer, ignorant of their nature 
and origin, might think them artificial 


rom that partial mode of communication. 


The heighth of afull grown burghut, 


and that they had been placed for the|may be from sixty to seventy feet, and 


which they originated. 


Tam almost afraid, says the writer of|similar to, but rather larger, than those of 
this description, to state what I have seen|the laurel. The wood of the trunk is 


| purpose of sustaining the boughs from|many of them | am fully confident, cov- 


er at leasttwo acres. ‘Their leaves are 
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used only for fuel; itis light and brittle: 
but the pillars formed by the roots, are 
valuable, being extremely elastick an! 
light, working with ease, and possessing 
reat toughness. It resembles a good 

ind of ash. Hence it is found to answer 
well for tent poles, and such articles as 
are usually made of that wood. 


FUNERAL ELEGY 


Composed by a Finnish Peasant, upon the de- 
cease of his brother. 

The word went forth from Heaven, 
from him in whose hands are all things. 

Come hither. 1 will make thee my 
friend, approach, for thou shalt hence- 
forth be my companion. Come down from 
the high hill; leave the seat of snow behind 
thee; enough hast thou suffered; the tears 
thou hast shed, are sufficient; thou hast 
felt pain and disease; the hour of thy de 
liverance is come; thou art set free from 
evil ways; peace hasteneth to meet thee; 
relief from grief to come. 

Thus went he out to his maker; he en- 
tered into glory: he hastened to extreme 
bliss; he departed to enjoy liberty, he 
quitted a life of sorrow; he left the in- 
habitants of the earth. 


— se - 


Garrick attending the rehearsal of Ve- 
nice Preserved, when a new actress high- 
ly recommended to him was to make her 
debut in Belvidera, she repeated that ten- 
der exclamation, “ Would you kill my 
father, Jaffier?” with so much sang froid 
in her voice and countenance, that, after 
several attempts to set her right, he whis- 
pered her, nearly in the same tone, “ Can 
you chop cabbage, Madam?” 


ed 
He is both outrageously vain and ma- 


licious who ascribes the best actions of 


the good, to vanity alone. 

Charity, like the sun, brightens every 
object on which it shines; a censorious 
disposition casts every character into the 
darkest shade it will bear. 

There are many who have = great 
strength and little vigour; others who have 
much vigour and little strength: strength 
bears what few can bear, vigour effects 


THE PARTERRE. 


wat few can ellect—He is truly great 
who unites both in the same devree. 


Fools makea mock at sin; but aimone 
the righteous there is favor. 


< 


Neatness begets order: but from orde; 
to taste there ix the same distance a 
from taste to gemus, or fiom love ty 
friendship. 


in evasions when he is called upon to dy 
a good thing, and teems with excuses 
when he has done a bad one. 

Every heart knoweth its own bitter. 
ness; and astranger doth not intermed |) 
with his joy. 

Keep. your heart from him who begins 
his acquaintance with you by indirec 
flattery of your favourite paradox or foi. 


ble. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. to Hannah, although but a trifle might 
have been better written 

Upon receiving “the first piece ever wrote” 
by Horatra we expected an excellent bur. 
lesque upon poetry, but we were extremely sur. 
prised to find the lines excellert, until we dix 
covered that not only the extract was stolen bit 
the copy also. 

The youth of the author of “ Lines on the 
loss of a Jap dog.” we dq not imagine woule 
compensate the reader for its puerility or tie 
space it would occupy. 

A number of Charades, most of which howev! 
are either selected or wot well composed, hae 
been lately sent us. We have no objections to 
the insertion of Charades now and then, pro 
ded they posess merit and are original 

As one of our corrspondents has observed, 
‘his piece has slipt our memory,” and we feat 
that its being so short it has been lost, or mis 
l:id arnong the numerous scraps &e with which 
our letter -box is continually filled; with another 
and future communications we will endeavour 
to be more particular. 


a7 The first vol. of the Parterre may be bad 

bound in boards at the subscription price, by #®. 

plying at the publication office No. 108 Race >t. 

where communications &c. will be received. A 

ietter Box is also placed at Messrs. Propas@ 

anv Jusrice’s No 350 North Second street. 
—=— 


LP The price of the Paiterre is three dollars 





per annum, payable quarterly in advance. 
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Save me from him who is inexhaustible | 
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